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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 

During the preparation of Monograph No. 1 it became evident that 
similar material relating to other phases of child care is either now in 
the files of child welfare agencies or is in process of collection. The 
New York School of Social Work has therefore asked and received the 
co-operation of the fifteen persons named on the preceding page, who 
will act as an Editorial Board, to help select and edit this material 
for publication in a series of Monographs in Child Welfare. 

The variety of material accessible to the Board, through the 
specialized interests of its individual members, covers the fields of 
protection, health, probation, parole, and family care of both normal 
children and children with special handicaps. 

Each monograph will be devoted to children presenting a particular 
problem or group of problems. It will be the purpose in each mono- 
graph to give and interpret actual records of children in such a way 
as to illustrate principles and processes used in attempts to care for, 
educate, and adjust these children to joy and usefulness in life. 

Monograph No. 1 describes the work of finding and investigating 
free and boarding homes for children as it is being done at the present 
time (1919) by the Boston Children's Aid Society. 

It is recognized that certain diflferences in method and procedure 
may be both necessary and desirable in agencies differently located or 
organized. This discussion therefore impUes no criticism of other 
plans followed by other societies merely because they are different; 
neither does it claim to be the final word on foster home-finding — ^a 
phase of child-caring work which it is hoped may be perfected beyond 
the best practice of today by the further study and experience of 
many agencies. 

Apart, however, from possible differences in details of method, and 
in spite of imperfections which are inevitable in any growing, forward- 
looking effort, the broad, underlying principles of home-finding and 
appraisal here described are beheved to be basic and worthy of 
thoughtful study by all agencies which place children in foster homes. 
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THE SELECTION OF FOSTER HOMES 

FOR CHILDREN 



CASE WORK STANDARDS IN INVESTIGATION 

OF FOSTER HOMES 

The outstanding feature of child-placing work is its seeking to adjust 
difficulties in the lives of dependent, neglected, or delinquent children 
by transferring them to new family environments. To do good plac- 
ing-out work a society must have not only thorough knowledge of the 
children and their own families, but a correspondingly thorough 
knowledge of the homes into which the children are to go. If a child 
is placed without adequate knowledge of the foster home, placing-out 
courts new difficulties which may react upon him more detrimentally 
than did those out of which he came. 

"Thorough case work, as applied to home finding, or more specific- 
ally the securing of foster family homes for children, is of very recent 
growth. The fact that home-finding methods generally have con- 
tained so many elements of chance has made many institution people 
feel that good institutional care is a much more certain and definite 
thing to follow. If potential foster homes are studied in exactly the 
same way that other families known to social agencies are studied, the 
element of chance is increasingly eliminated and then is there possible 
that adjusting of particular children to particular families which so 
many of us have talked about and so seldom realized 

"It is a fact that most families into which neglected and dependent 
children finally go for care are selected in a pretty superficial way. 
Even reputable children's agencies which exercise great care in 
determining the children they will receive are content with much less 
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thorough service in selecting the foster families to which the children 
are to go for care and training.''^ 

It is the purpose of the Boston Children's Aid Society (and this is 
already partly realized) to reduce the elements of chance in its home- 
finding work by making increasingly better preliminary studies of its 
foster homes. 

THE MACHINERY FOR INVESTIGATING 

FOSTER HOMES 

In this Society the work of investigating foster homes is done by a 
special department, which passes on to the placing visitors informa- 
tion about those homes which have stood the test of investigation. 
From these well analyzed homes the visitors of the Placing-Out 
Department may choose the particular ones needed for the children 
in their care. If the right home for a given child is not at hand, the 
Home-Finding Department helps the placing visitor in her search for 
one out in the commimity. The general home-finding responsibilities 
rest, however, on the Home-Finding Department. 

Formerly the placing visitors investigated all families making appli- 
cation to the Society for children. The important asset of this plan 
was that it put the investigation into the hands of workers whose daily 
experience gave them skill in judging the value of a home from the 
viewpoint of their own special knowledge of the needs of children 
whom they had to place in families. When one considers, however, 
that out of 10 applications only one home on the average proves 
suitable for use, it is evident that a vast amount of a placing visitor's 
time was diverted from the study and supervision of children to the 
investigation of homes which were of no value to the Society. To 
relieve agents who were caring for children from this waste effort, 
in order that they might devote their time unhampered to placing 
and supervising, the task of sorting desirable homes from imdesirable 
was given to a separate department. 

^ Foster Care of Neglected and Dependent Children, by J. Prentice Murphy. 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1918, 
p. 123. 
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In assigning the home finding to a separate group of workers, the 
Society has sought to retain the chief asset of the earlier plan by select- 
ing for this work persons who have had long and successful experience 
in child-placing work. As a fiLrther safeguard against mechanical 
investigations each visitor in the Home-Finding Department keeps 
under supervision a group of from five to ten children of different 
types, so that she is always vitally in touch with placing-out prac- 
tice. 

The fact that a home-finding visitor has visited a home in the 
process of approval in no way debars the placing visitor from visiting 
later so as to determine whether it is just the home she wishes for some 
particular child. In fact the right placing of a child involves such 
fine adjustments that in addition to the best possible hpme investiga- 
tion, to determine general fitness and adaptability to particular types 
of children, the placing visitor usually needs to view a home at close 
range in relation to the special child for whom she is seeking to provide. 



THE PROCESSES OF SELECTING FOSTER 

HOMES 

How Foster Homes are Found 

Knowledge of prospective foster homes usually comes through direct 
application to the Society. People hear of its work through friends or 
relatives who have taken children; through newspaper accounts of 
its work; through seeing the Society's advertisements; or through 
special search on their own part for such an agency. 

Again, a successful placing often inspires a friend or relative of the 
family, not necessarily living in the same community, to make appli- 
cation. As a rule the homes that prove most satisfactory come in this 
manner. They usually approach the work with something of a spirit 
of service. 

Advertisements like the following in well chosen weekly or daily 
papers, for homes for children who present no special problems, have 
brought some good returns: 
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WANTED: Within 10-cent fare of Boston, boarding homes for 
babies where intelligent care will be given; good locality and 
good sanitary conditions required. 

WANTED: Boarding home within ten miles of Boston for 
brother and sister of good family — ^a^ eleven and twelve re- 
spectively. Kindly interest, supervision, and a share in the 
home life essential. 

WANTED: Convenient to Simmons College, a Protestant 
family where a girl student, in return for services given morning 
and evening, may have board and room and a share in the 
family life. 

A difficult problem, on the other hand, makes a poor advertising 
venture. A home is needed for a subnormal child with bad sex habits 
and a propensity for stealing; for a difficult case of nightly enuresis; 
for a boy with some form of mental conflict. To state such needs in an 
advertisement usually results in no answers at all or in answers from 
people who thinkthat they see a chance to make money. Not to 
state the case frankly invites answers from people who, when they 
learn the true situation, are often not inclined to undertake the 
responsibility. 

To succeed with a problem child, the willingness for service on the 
part of the family undertaking the task must be close to the boiling 
point when the boy or girl enters the home. These sorts of homes 
are almost never reached through advertising. As a rule they are 
found by searching — ^following up suggestions given by doctor, 
priest, minister, teacher, librarian, or president of the Grange or the 
Women's Club, and enUsting the family's co-operation by presenting 
the child's needs against a background of sympathy and imder- 
standing. 

Recently 36 persons were interviewed during the search for a home 
for a boy aged eleven whom expert psychiatrists had pronounced 
supernormal in mentality, but so pecuUar and so abnormal in sex 
habits that insanity or a career of crime was the probable outcome for 
him unless he could have expert training in a good home away from 
other children. After a long search a splendid Roman Catholic home 
was found where the wife, a teacher of experience with boys and a 
woman of vigorous, wholesome personality, has been able to talk out 
with the boy his sex difficulties and to keep his mind filled with normal 
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interests. The husband, though away from home most of the time, 
has been a strong influence. The reUgious standards of this home are 
most unusual. Such standards were definitely in mind when the 
search was being made, for only the home exceptional from every 
angle, including its religious Ufe, could cope with this boy. 



Standards in Foster Homes ^ 

Families which apply for children are put through a vigorous sifting 
process. The agent who is keen in eliminating the unfit is usually left 
not with quantity but with quality. Only homes which can stand the 
test of a good probing are of any value in the work. There must be a 
definite standard of requirements for foster homes to guide the agent 
in the work of elimination, and she must be quick to "sense" a home 
which falls below the minimum. What is this standard and how is it 
applied? 

Tin general, the elements required in a home are decent environment, 
moral, mental, physical, and economic stability, good religious stan- 
dards, intelUgent constructive force, and a spirit of service. A decent' 
environment implies clean, healthful surroundings free from demoral- 
izing influences, with opportunities for suitable education, religious 
development, work, play, and social life. Stable homes are those 
belonging to people of good moral, mental, and physical caliber, where 
the head of the house is adequately supporting the family. Good 
religious standards denote a wise understanding of the value and 
necessity of religious training and education for all children, the 
ability to give this training and also a wholesome, practical, religious 
life within the family. Intelligent, constructive force is the ability 
of strong characters to help in the shaping of another's life. Add to 
these a spirit of service and the result is a foundation of workable 
niaterial. All these qualities may be found in the simplest types of 
homes, as well as in homes with educational background and material 
resources. Without a spirit of service the other qualities are ineffec- 
tive for foster-home work^ 

The concrete information which it is necessary to secure regarding a 
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foster home, in order to determine whether or not such home meets 
minimum requirements, covers the entire household — ^the age, sex, 
and relationship of each of its members, including help, lodgers, and 
boarders; the financial condition of the family; the religious life; 
the occupational interests of each member; their health, education, 
reputation, personal characteristics, temperament, special interests, 
and social life; the facilities for child care, including the location, 
size, arrangement, furnishings, and condition of the house, with 
special attention to the sleeping arrangements for a child; the home 
grounds; the t3rpe of neighborhood; the available community re- 
sources for schooling, religious and social life, industrial training and 
play; the experience of the husband and wife in the care and training 
of children; the kind of child wanted; the place which a child would 
have in the home and community life, and the family's reasons for 
wanting to take a child. Accurate information on all these points 
suppUes a basis from which a judgment may be reached as to the 
probable value of a given home for placing-out purposes. 

The discovery in a home or neighborhood of any elements which 
would clearly endanger a child's health, morals or personal develop- 
ment, automatically rules out that home. Flagrant defects may be 
discovered early in the inquiry, as will be seen later, by consultation 
with well chosen sources of information. In addition, there is in the 
case of each foster home a careful weighing and balancing by the 
Home-Finding Department of all the various contributing factors 
before deciding what use, if any, may be made of the home for child- 
placing. Frequently a home which meets every requirement physi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually is ruled out because of some peculi- 
arity of temperament which unfits the family for dealing with child 
problems. Also, the presence of rare personal qualities in a home may 
overbalance certain physical or intellectual limitations. Each home 
is judged on its merits. In every instance the decision is governed by 
the various t3npes of children for whom homes may be needed and the 
different kinds of care and training required. 

In a home for a baby, for example, high standards of cleanliness and 
the ability and willingness to carry out medical and nursing instruc- 
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tions in detail are of supreme importance. Superior educational ad- 
vantages and attractiveness of personality may often be dispensed 
with when the problem is simply one of getting careful nunsing care 
for a yoimg baby. 

Again, high standards of order and system are of far less importance 
than patience, resourcefulness, and strength of personality in dealing 
with a difGlcult child in whom bad habits must be broken down and 
good ones established. In such a case, certain physical standards may 
be discoimted within safe limits, if necessary, in order to secure a per- 
sonality especially fitted to handle problem cases. 

There is no royal road to the forming of correct judgments as to the 
potential value of foster homes. The ability to do this depends upon 
the thoroughness and accuracy of the visitor in securing the essential, 
objective facts, her skill in getting people to reveal themselves, and 
especially upon her knowledge of the successes and failures of different 
sorts of homes in dealing with different sorts of children. This 
knowledge comes as the combined result of successful practice in 
placing-out and of careful analysis of foster home records, which show 
the actual accomplishments of many different homes in caring for and 
training different types of children. 

Some of the considerations which enter into the selection of homes 
have been touched upon in more detail, by way of illustration, in the 
discussion which follows, and the actual case records which are 
appended^ show the direct application of certain selective principles.^ 

The Initial Contact with the Applicant 

A person who applies for a child is asked to call, if possible, at the 
office. During the preliminary conversation a visitor can very quickly 
satisfy herself somewhat as to the^intelligenc^of the applicant; the 
community in which she Uves; number and location of rooms; in- 

* See pages 37-74. 

* A second monograph on the supervision of children in family homes is in 
preparation. . In this, other records of foster homes will be published, which will 
describe these homes in use — the children placed in them and the effectiveness of 
the homes in providing the required care and in meeting problems and emergencies. 
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Your application for children to board was duly received. Before we 
can give you a definite reply, it will be necessary to know further par- 
ticulars in regard to your home and what sort of a child you desire. WiU 
you, therefore, kin(Uy answer fuUy the following questions? 

1. Please give your own full name and the names and ages of all the 

members of your household. 

2. Give occupations and names of employers of the members of your 

household. 

Do you carry on any special work in your home? 

3. Are you all in good health? 

If not, state nature of disability. 

Give name of your family physician. 

4. Do any members of your household use liquor in the home or else- 

where? 

5. Have you at any season of the year hired help? 
Of what sex, age, nationality and character? 

Do they lodge in the house? 
Have you any boarders or lodgers? 
Give sex, age, nationality and character. 

6. Do you live in a single house or apartment, and how many rooms? 

Do you own your home? 

How much land have you? Have you a garden? 

How much live stock? 

7. How far are you from post office? 
How often do you get your mail? 

What is your railroad station? How far distant? 

Please give fuU directions for reaching your home by railroad, trolley 

or otherwise. 

How can we reach you by telephone? 

If not in your own name give full name, number and distance of 
nearest telephone. 
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8. How long have you lived at your present address? 

What was your former address and how long did you live there? 

If recent addresses cover only short periods please give an address 
covering a longer period of your life. 



9. Are you members of any church? Do you attend regularly? 
Where is your membership? 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish? Name and location of church. 

10. What schools are there in your community? 

Where located? How far distant from your home? 

11. Please state your PREFERENCES in regard to a child, also what 

you would POSSIBLY take as to age, nationality, character, and 
capability. 

12. Would you take a colored child? 
Would you take a mother and child? 
Can you care for a sick or delicate child? 

13. Would the child occupy a room alone? If not, with whom? 
Give location of room. 

Would the child be treated in general as a member of the family? 

14. Have you ever applied to any other organization for children? 
Have you taken any children before? If so, from where and how 

long did they remain with you? 

15. Please give the names and addresses of three citizens, not related to 

you, as references. 



We pay per week for children over 2 years, a week for 

infants, and furnish clothing and medical care. Pa3rments are, made 
every four weeks. 

We do not place more than one child in a family as a usual thing, unless 
they should be brothers and sisters, and we do not use families caring for 
children from other outside sources. 

If we may hear from you in reply, we shall be glad to consider your 
application and notify y;ou as soon as possible whether we can send you 
such a child as you desire. 

Yours very truly, 

J. PRENTICE MURPHY 

Genercd Secretary. 

per 
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come, experience with children, and j:ea3Qns fprjdghing to take a 
child. 'In this way it is possible to eliminate at the outset homes 
which are clearly imsuited to the Society's needs — ^homes, for example, 
which have poor sleeping accommodations; or where the woman is 
too old to care for yoimg children, or is miwilling to make a high 
school girl, who acts as a helper, a member of the family; or where 
the applicant is manifestly ignorant or uhco-operative. 

If the applicant seems promising the visitor talks with her at some 
length. Much depends upon the searching character of this interview. 
It is to the foster home investigation largely what the first interview 
in the home is to the investigation of an application for aid, and it 
calls for an equal degree of skill on the part of the person who con- 
ducts it. While having the character of an easy, pleasant conversa* 
tion, it should be so directed by the visitor that she will have gained 
a knowledge of persons who know the family and who may be used 

Note: The Society has three application blanks in addition io the one shown on 
pages 14 and 15, one for a baby to board, one for a boy to assist on the fann and 
one for a girl to help in the home. In general all of the application blanks follow 
the outlines of the one shown, with the differences indicated below and some 
variations in the statements at the beginning and end. 

On the application blank for a baby to board, question No. 6 reads as follows: 

Do you live in a single house or apartment, and how many rooms? How many 
bed rooms? Iftyou live in an apartment, on which floor? Have you a bath room? 
Have you a garden, yard, or piasza? Do you own your own home? How is your 
house heated? Have you sewer connections? Open plumbing? Is your house 
screened during the summer? 

To question No. 13 is added: Have you a crib or small bed? 

The application blank for a boy to assist in farm work includes the questions: 
What lines of farming or other work do you carry on? What church privileges 
would a boy have? Could he accompany some member of the family? What 
school privileges will you give? What social and recreational advantages will 
your home and community offer? What would be required of a boy, such as milk- 
ing, care of stock, haying, etc.? Upon what terms will you take a boy attending 
school? Upon what terms will you take a boy over school age, as to amount of 
wages, future prospects and length of stay? Would you prefer a boy easy to 
c(Hitrol, but somewhat dull, or one who is more capable but less easy to control? 
Would the boy eat at the same table and be treated in general as a member of the 
family? 

The application blank for a girl to assist in housework is similar to that for a boy 
to help on the farm with some modifications in the wording of questions relating 
to work. It asks: Do you carry on any special work in your home? What would 
be the work required of a girl? Would she wash? Iron? Ckwk? Care for children? 

[16] 
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as independent references — so called because the applicant has not 
given them among her own references. At this interview the visitor 
also explains something of the scope of the Society's work and answers 
the applicant's questions relating to it. 

When a preliminary personal interview with the applicant is not 
practicable^ because of residence at a distance, she is asked to fill out 
a printed question blank,^ although this is never fully satisfactory. 
Sometimes before a blank is sent, if the visitor knows a reliable person 
in the town where the applicant lives, inquiry may be made to learn 
whether the application is worth considering. 

The Use of the Confidential Exchange in Foster Home 

Investigations 

Every foster home application is registered at once with the Coi^ 
fidential Ekchange,^ and the Exchange reports back to the Society the 
names of any other agencies to which the family may be known either 
as a foster home applicant or as an applicant for aid. 

When the Exchange reports that a foster home applicant is known 
to other agencies, the Society inquires of these agencies before pro- 
ceeding with its investigation. Should it develop that another plac- 
ing agency is using the home, the Society drops the application. It is 
unwise and unprofessional for child-placing agencies to interfere with 
one another's foster homes. Again, it may be that another agency 
has found a home unsuitable for reasons which justify the Society in 
rejecting it without further inquiry. Any tjrpe of agency, such as a 
day nursery or a medical social service department, may supply 

^ See pages 14-16. 

* Confidential exchanges, which have been established in many cities, are used 
ordinarily to register persons who come under the care of social agencies in the 
community, for the purpose of avoiding duplication of work among the agencies 
and for the protection and more effective care of applicants. In Boston the 
Confidential Exchange has extended its service to include foster home applica- 
tions received by agencies which place-out children. For a detailed description 
of the organization and work of an exchange see ''The Confidential Exchange" 
by Margaret F. B3angton, Russell Sage Foimdation, Charity Organization De- 
partment, 30 pages, price 5 cents. 
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valuable information which helps the Society in its subsequent in- 
vestigation of a home. 

The Part Played by Own References 

The next step in the sifting process is to write to or to see the refer- 
ences given by the applicant. It might seem that derogatory informa- 
tion would seldom be received from such sources, yet adverse reports 
do come from own references with surprising frequency. Great con- 
scientiousness, care, and concern are apparent in many letters. One 
applicant's own reference, who wrote a favorable letter about her, 
called at the office the next day to correct the impression which she 
had given and "to tell just what she felt and thought." Probably 
nothing would elicit such information, in many cases, were it not for 
the fact that imless it is given some boy or girl may be subjected to 
conditions into which the person would not wish to send a child in 
whom he was interested. 

The Part Played by Independent References 

An applicant's own references, however, are not invariably frank nor 
trustworthy, and many applications which have stood the test up to 
this point meet elimination through information received from inde- 
pendent sources. The importance of a wise choice of independent 
references can not be too strongly emphasized. They should be per- 
sons who have known the family more or less intimately for a period 
of years and who have knowledge of their moral character, family 
background, standing in the community, how they live from day to 
day, their health, domestic relations, the parents' attitude toward 
their own children, peculiarities of disposition, and other features of 
the home life about which a visitor may guess but concerning which 
she can seldom really know. 

It is apparent that such a wide variety of information would rarely 
come through any one person; hence it is important in choosing 
references to select persons who know the family from different 
angles. Sometimes a weak spot will be known to many, and the 
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information come through several references, both own and inde- 
pendent. Again, a ntmiber of references may honestly speak in the 
highest terms of a family, while the adverse information may come 
through some one person whose connection with the family has been 
of a totally different sort. 

To find the persons who are best qualified to give the desired in-* 
formation involves the exercise of judgment and often of consider- 
able ingenuity. There is no hard and fast rule as to the nimiber or 
the kind of independent sources which need be consulted before 
deciding that a visit shall be made to a home. Sometimes one or 
two may be enough; again, reports from a half dozen may not give 
information sufficiently conclusive to justify a decision. Sometimes 
the essential facts may come from the family physician, or the pastor, 
a neighbor, or the stage driver may hold the key to the desired infor- 
mation. In each case the worker must probe for information that 
will give a positive reaction either for or against the home. Eternal 
vigilance for something definite is the chief safeguard in the work. 

In cases where it is imusually difficult to get conclusive information 
from independent sources, it may be desirable to discontinue the in- 
quiry and let the home go rather than create undue publicity by per- 
sisting in the search. One may so riddle a neighborhood with inquiry 
as to produce mental discomfort both for the members of the family 
concerned and for any child who may later be placed with them. 

How Independent References are Found 

Independent references are secured in a variety of ways. If the per- 
son who interviews the applicant in the office is skilful she will be 
able, in the majority of instances, to open up lines of conversation 
which will reveal acquaintances or connections that will serve as 
independent references. 

The family physician and the pastor often, though not always, 
make valuable independent references. Oftentimes an unwillingness 
to risk offending the family or a feeling that the information which 
they have is professional and should not be given out results in their 
withholding adverse facts. Occasionally a physician will deliberately 
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misleady as in the case of one who reported that he believed a certain 
family would be a suitable one in which to place a child, althoug;h it 
was found later that he had been treating the man in the family for 
syphilis. More often, however, the doctor who knows of serious con* 
ditions in a home will either give the information or state frankly 
that he prefers to say nothing, which in itself is sufficient indication 
that there is something to look out for. In many cases the relation* 
ship between a family and the physician is not sufficiently intimate 
to enable him to know much about their home life. 

A doctor or a minister may be asked to name other persons who 
know the family, and good independent references are frequently 
secured in this way. Previous residences of the family often suggest 
sources of information that prove fruitful. Foster mothers who have 
been trained into the Society's work and are familiar with its stan- 
dards and needs are also sometimes useful sources. In ahnost every 
community it is possible to build up a consulting h&t of reliable per- 
sons who know their own localities sufficiently well to suggest per- 
sons from whom discriminating information about different appli- 
cants may be expected. The Society has for a long time had such 
connections in various localities, and it is now both adding to the 
number of these local groups and strengthening its relations with 
them. 

How References are Followed Up 

Different methods are followed in approaching references. In the 
case of own references a form letter^ is usually sent. A slightly dif- 
ferent form letter^ is used in writing to independent references; in 
some cases a personal typewritten letter is sent. 

The advantages of written references lie in eliminating gossip and 
loose statements and in saving a visitor's time where a home proves 
to be clearly unsuitable. On the other hand, all the reasons in other 
fields in favor of personal interviews with references hold with equal 
force in the case of foster home investigations. 

If an own reference does not answer a written inquiry a visit is 

^ See page 21. * See page 22. 
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Letter Sent to Ovm References 



3-16-1000 

BOSTON CHILDREPrS AID SOdETY. 

Maintains no inatitution. Places children in carefully selected 
families, in many instances for relatives who support them. 



President, Horatio A. Lamb. 

Treasurer, I. Tucker Burr, 53 State St. Telephone, Haymarket 3710. 



General Secretary, J. Prentice Murphy. Office open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
43 Charity Building, 43 Hawkins, cor. Chardon St. 

Boston, Mass., 191 



I am considering the question of 



To decide this important question I need to know the 
rugged truth in regard to the diaracter of the applicants and 
their family, their home life and surroundings, and whether 
a child would find with them a thoroughly happy home, kind 
and inteUigerU care and moral training. It is earnestly de- 
sired that you will write us frankly about aU the members of 
the household. 

Will you kindly assist me in my inquiry? Your response 
will be held strictly confidential. 

Yours very truly, 

J. Prbnticb Murphy, 

per 
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Letter Sent to Independent R^erences 



Form 9—2000—2-1-12. 

BOSTON CHILDREPrS AID SOdETY. 

Maintains no institution. Flaees children in earefuDy adeeted 
familias, in many instances for xelatiYes who support them. 



Fkeaident, Hobatio A. Lamb. 

IVeasurer, I. Tutus Bitbb, 63 Stote St. Telephone, Haymailvi 8710 



Ganeral Secretary, J. PBmmcs MimvBT. Qffioe open from 9 a.m. to 6 p. 

43 Charity Building, 43 Hawkins, oor. Ghardon St. 

Boston^ McL88., 191 



I am coDsideriiig the question of 



To decide this important question I need to know the 
rugged truth in regard to ihe character of the applicants and 
(heir family J their home life and surroundings, and whether a 
child would find with them a thoroughly happy home, kind 
and intelligent care and moral training. It is earnestly de- 
sired that you will write us frankly about all the members 
of the household, and whether the men are such that you would 
deem it wise and absolutely safe to place a young, unprotected 
girl in daily association with them. 

They have not given you as a reference, and do not know 
that I am writing you. Will you kindly assist me in my 
inquiry? Your response will be held strictly confidential. 

Yours very truly, 

J. Pbentice Murphy, 

per 
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usually made, for his failure to reply may mean that he has im- 
portant information which he is imwilling to write and which a con- 
versation may bring out. Beyond this, the question of visiting refer- 
ences is determined largely by the developments in the individual 
Case. In an increasing number of cases references are being visited, 
and it is the intention of the Society to do this more and more as 
its resources permit.^ 

It is understood that information given by references is confidential, 
so that the utmost care is taken not to violate this confidence, i^ 

The Visit to the Prospective Foster Home 

Under favorable conditions, by the time a visit is to be made to the 
home certain things have been accomplished. The initial interview 
at the office has eliminated such homes as through location, lack of 
house room or the manifest unfitness of the applicant are clearly 
unsuitable for boarding use. If not, the returned question blank has 
probably performed this service. The testimony of references has es- 
tablished the fact that the applicants are people of good reputation in 
their community, and that their home comes up to the standards of 
their own acquaintances as suitable for child care. How much that 
means varies with the good sense of the people consulted, also with 
their willingness to say what they really think. 

There is still lacking an estimate of the home by a person qualified 
by experience to judge its uses and limitations for placing-out work. 
The visit is designed to accomplish just that and one thing more — 
to lay the foimdation for the constructive task in which the family 
is to have a part. 

Considering the visit as a means of estimating a family's possi- 
bilities, there are two conflicting yet supplementary purposes with 
which the visitor goes into a home. First of all she tries to see the 
home in the picture it presents at any given time, as a whole, just 
as it is. The object is to slip in with the least possible disturbance of 

^ The New York State Charities Aid Association which places ahnost entirely 
in free homes or for adoption, visits all own references before approving a home, 
and, in addition, frequently visits independent references. 
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the family life, to get on such terms with the members in little friendly 
ways that they feel free to be themselves, and then to let the cur- 
rents of family life go on as usual, while the visitor, uncritically 
almost, enjoys it all from the family's point of view. Only so is it 
possible to get sympathetically just what living in that town and 
house, going to that church, working and playing in those ways, all 
really mean to the family itself. While sitting in the home it is hard 
to know, except in extreme cases, exactly what one thinks of the 
family's status and possibilities for the Society's work. That belongs 
to another attitude of mind which gets its best innings when, after 
going away from this little picture of family life, one interprets the 
facts and impressions gained. Unfortunately for simplicity's sake, 
these two attitudes can not take turns in this fashion. All the while 
that the visitor is temporarily living the family's life, the interpretive 
mind must be registering guide posts and exploring roads that prom- 
ise to lead to points of significance. When the work is new the visitor 
is mostly led by the family; experience makes it more and more 
possible to direct the conversation at the same time that one lives 

in it. 

Planning the Visit 

The business of obtaining an interview which shaU 3rield the results 
desired calls for some planning to create favorable conditions — a suit- 
able time and place in the home, and a wise method of approach to 
the topics in which the visitor is especially interested. 

The time of the visitor's coming should not, of course, be definitely 
known beforehand by the family. Possibly some fruitless trips will 
be made, but getting the family as it is, without conscious prepara- 
tion, is worth the trouble of an additional visit if necessary. Occa- 
sionally one happens in at a most inconvenient time for the family, 
as when the visitor interrupts a gathering following a funeral, or 
finds the applicant sick in bed or entertaining a ladies' missionary 
society. If the visitor thinks it best to remain under such circum- 
stances, as often she would not, the way in which the applicant 
handles the situation and the spirit she shows are often wonderfully 
illuminating. 
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The time of day of the visit is most important. There must be 
leisure to talk on and on, if necessary, without the woman's feeling 
distressed about dinner preparations or unfinished housework. Morn- 
ing calls are difficult to make satisfactorily for this reason, and after- 
noon calls must not be too extended, though probably there is no 
better time in the day than the latter half of the afternoon. The 
children are then coming home from school, and the relations between 
them and their mother can be observed. Evening calls give oppor- 
tunity to see the men, but are apt to be disappointing for the reason 
that no one will talk freely of family affairs when other members of 
the household are listening. The welcome may be cordial but the 
talk is general, and one is not taken into the family circle as when 
two women alone, wife and visitor, talk things over. Nothing is 
more embarrassing than for other members of the family to come in 
during the call and sit down to read, perhaps, just within hearing. 
It is then impossible to talk to them as if present, or about them as 
if absent. Like the Fate with the shears they snip every thread of 
conversation. 

Undoubtedly the man of the family should in every instance be 
interviewed at some stage of the inquiry. This frequently necessi- 
tates night work for the visitor, but how else can one be reassured as 
to the care a growing boy or girl or a young unmarried mother will 
receive if one of the dominating forces in the home is known only 
through what others say or write about him? It is not always prac- 
ticable, however, for the home-finding visitor to see the man and 
this contact is often left for the placing-out visitor to cover. The 
home has in the meantime passed the receiving tests, including care- 
ful statements about the man from his family and from own and 
independent references. It is easy to see the man in the daytime 
when visiting country homes, but quite the reverse when visiting city 
and suburban homes. 

Of the various parts of the week, Monday and Saturday mornings 
are useless for visiting New England households where the wash is 
done at home and the family "bakes up" for Sunday. Friday morn- 
ing is almost as poor because the house is usually upset by the sweep- 
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ing. One must use these times for other parts of the work, and at 
whatever hour the home is visited due allowance must be made for 
the stage of housekeeping one finds in relation to the time of day. 

The place in the home where the conversation is held is also a 
help or hindrance. Families who have a parlor usually take guests 
there as a matter of course, but if the room is cold they often suggest 
the warmer hospitality of the kitchen. Both talkers should be com- 
fortable, or they will fail to give each other their best selves. Some- 
times the first free talk comes in one of the upstairs* rooms during a 
torn* of the house, when for the first time the mother is free from 
interruption. 

About the order of approach to significant points of information, 
only one thing may be said: Nothing can be done until friendly rela- 
tions are established with the family. The ice is never broken twice 
in the same way. There are the open-armed, the diflident, the aloof, 
the reserved to meet — all with different lines of least resistance to a 
friendly approach. Nothing is worth more to a visitor, barring the 
gift of insight, than a circle of personal interests and experiences of 
her own wide enough so that she can open up conversation in ways 
that will tap the springs of interest of all sorts of people. After 
there is a full flowing tide of talk, the order of approach to what is 
wanted follows only the sequence of ideas. 

What the Visit Shmdd Reveal 

Favorable conditions for an interview in the home are essential be- 
cause there is much of the intimate picture of family life which the 
full question blank, the interview under the restraint of the business 
oflice, and the testimony of references have not yet revealed. Before 
placing the socially handicapped child whose future is to be shaped 
by the constructive effort of this family in the intimacy of its daily 
life, we must know much more. Begarding both husband and wife 
we should like to know what their backgroimd of training and expe- 
rience is and how far did each go in school? Were they members of 
large families receiving, therefore, early and vigorous training in ad- 
justing themselves to children's ways? What has been the husband's 
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work, and has it led him into association with people of especial 
experience in any line? How has the wife carried through her job as 
home maker and perhaps mother? In a thousand forms one's queries 
bring out bits of background, local color, and personal character. 
Sometimes the question, ''Is social work like this a new thing to 
you, or have you known before about work organized to help people? " 
brings out a wealth of illumination, showing not only what the family 
have had but how they have placed themselves in the way of doing 
for others. 

There is much to learn about the family's present social resources. 
The neighborhood influences and the richness or poverty of the 
community in helpful interests for growing boys and girls could 
never be gotten clearly from answers to a question blank, but can 
be drawn out in a conversation if one helps the person to analyze the 
situation. Many mothers have never thought about the importance 
of these things; some have already thought them out clearly for 
their own boys and girls, and even taken steps to overcome the diffi* 
culties of their own local situation. Standards of the schools are not 
always easy to obtain from parents, who are usually conscious, how- 
ever, of the existence of poor discipline. Their own interest in or 
indifference to their children's progress in school will here be revealed. 

The church is a most important and vital agency for good. A 
family's attitude toward the church and particularly its share in the 
ch-urch's activity are facts to get clearly in mind. The chiu-ch is for 
many a family the center of its best social life as well as the center 
of its religious life. The family contacts with it, the type of pastor 
in charge, his part in the family and community life, the make-up 
of the church membership and the family's real appreciation of these 
questions, especially as they relate to children, are indications of the 
first magnitude as to general fitness to do a good child caring job. 

Temperamental peculiarities ought to be followed up, especially 
those of neurotic pemonalities. Such persons are usually not loath 
to go into symptoms in detail, and it is worth a protracted visit to 
learn just how far such a condition is under control, and how far it is 
an element of instability in a home. 
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Somewhere, often at first, comes the attitude of the mother toward 
the work of the Society as she aheady understands it, also her motive 
in taking a child. She has probably given it in making application, 
but it helps matters to get it also from her own lips and in the setting 
of her own home. More tunes than not she speaks of wanting to 
earn a little money for some cherished object, but that impulse may 
not be inconsistent with a real desire to help a child, and a con- 
scientious determination to give the best that is in her to the Society's 
work. The revelation in little ways all through the visit of the real 
person she is shows what is her dominant motive. 

The silent testimony of the house itself tells not only what the 
family has had but what they have made of it. This is true in some 
degree of the home in an apartment house — ^much more of the home 
into which have gone the effort of years and much planning. The 
histqry of this or that achievement is often given while a tour of the 
home is made. Generally this part of the visit is apt to come near 
the end, for by that time, it is to be hoped, friendly relations have 
so far been established that it seems natural to the mother to show 
the visitor the more intimate parts of the house which are not usually 
shown to strangers. It may be a poor outlook for future constructive 
work when a woman greets the visitor with "I suppose you want to 
see my home,'' and can not be at ease until that formality is disposed 
of, after which she usually expects the visitor to depart at once. It 
betokens an ignorance that understands nothing of the personal con- 
tribution she is expected to make to the child, beyond merely provid- 
ing an 'inspection proof" bed and board. 

What should be the visitor's attitude while acquiring the testimony 
of the house? Is she making a thorough inspection, or a mere casual 
passing-through visit such as she might in the new home of a friend? 
The answer lies between these extremes. 

All the preceding testimony ought to have brought the investiga- 
tion of the home by this time to the point where some things can be 
taken for granted; for instance, that the members of the family are 
people who can be trusted and whose standards of cleanliness through- 
out are those which the home as a whole and their personal standing I 
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would indicate. If the friendliness which has developed during the 
visit is not insincere but is really the basis for future co-operation, 
the visitor can not now go through the house turning down bed covers 
to search for bugs, peering into closets, looking for empty bottles in 
the cellar, or taking an attitude of suspicion in details which one 
would not in the long run assume toward fellow-workers. If the 
standards of the family can not be established beyond question as 
superior to the harboring of concealed disgraces of the sorts men- 
tioned, then that home had better be dispensed with at once, for no 
amount of detective work could ever keep track of all the unseemly 
things that might happen in the household. 

On the other ha^d, the applicant understands that she is being 
considered as a candidate for a position involving great responsibilities 
and that this part of the visit is an inventory of her material resources. 
The friendly relations spoken of should not have progressed to the 
point of loose good fellowship, where pertinent matters can not be 
talked over ih a businesslike way. In going about, one may stop to 
admire the portrait of a fine old man who turns out to be the appli- 
cant's father, and she may hear some reminiscences thereon; but 
there are certain things one must remember to be keen and definite 
about — ^the dryness of the cellar, if the location raises any question; 
water supply, perhaps; facilities for keeping milk, and for heating 
and ventilation; especially sleeping acconunodations for each mem- 
ber of the family, and so on. The food the family uses is an important 
point to cover, and sometimes the visitor can tactfully fill in gaps in 
the diet Ust with suggestions made by the Society's doctor. 

The attitude of the housemother toward her own home as she 
exhibits it is often illmninating. Extreme pride may mean a nicety 
of housekeeping that would keep a child constrained and unhappy; 
extreme apology on insufficient grounds shows self-consciousness and 
perhaps an overanxiety to make a good impression; a care-free man- 
ner, also on insufficient groimds, indicates poor standards; while a 
quiet take-me-as-I-am attitude, where the woman is plainly conscious 
that her home is not up to par today, often means a fine spirit of 
confidence in the visitor and a dignified willingness to stand by what 
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one is, for better or worse. If there is a reason why the house is more 
upset than usual, the simple statement of it is easy to distinguish 
from the voluble insistence of the poor housekeeper that her home 
ahnost never looks like this. One gets to know by a sort of reposeful 
look the dust which is long undisturbed, and to distinguish the clutter 
made by happy children from the confusion of a chronically disordered 
household. 

All that has been said of the interior applies as well to the premises 
outside. Besides the significant details one carries away a general 
impression of the home, its cleanliness and order, its homelikeness or 
the lack of it, and above all an impression as to whether or not a 
child could be happy there. The home reveals the interests of the 
family to a large extent — ^their books perhaps, music, pets, flowers, 
many intimate things which to each of us help to make up the whole 
which we call home. 

*^ Premature** Visits 

Before passing on to the analysis of material gained through the visit, 
there is a word to say about the difficulties of "premature" visits. 
Unfortunately, the visit can not always come as the last step of the 
investigation. Many times one's resources of independent informa- 
tion are exhausted^ without adequate knowledge of the family having 
been gained, and at the visit additional clues must be secured. These 
often come naturally in conversation, but may distract the visitor's 
mind from other important considerations as she feverishly tries to 
draw out names and addresses. Sometimes a placing-out visitor who 
has made a special search in the community for a home for a par- 
ticular child hands to the home-finding visitor the name of a possible 
foster mother suggested by a responsible person to whom she has 
made appeal. Even though independent references are known they 
can hardly be consulted before the person has been approached on 
the subject. Then, because it is not possible to repeat a visit to the 
home one must perform the work of two interviews in one — ^the inter- 
view usually taken in the office by which independent references are 

^ Better first interviews at the office are reducing the number of such instances. 
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secured; and the visit to the home by which its possibilities are esti- 
mated and the foundations laid for future co-operation. 

The estimation of possibilities is difficult without preliminary 
testimony of references, and the talk to the foster mother about 
future co-operation is embarrassing if the home is later to be refused 
when all the data are in. When this sort of visit is made it is advis- 
able for the home-finding visitor to know as little as possible about 
the child for Whom the home is being considered, so that the placing- 
out visitor may make a separate visit, and with mind free from the 
necessities of investigating the home, talk over the child with the 
family. It is difficult with his mind centered on a particular child 
for the home-finding visitor to get in perspective the history of the 
family and to explain to them the general characteristics of the work 
of the Society. Time spent on home visits at the beginning of an 
investigation is apt to be wasted. Experience shows into what em- 
barrassing situations one sometimes gets through the friendly con- 
tacts of the visit when later the home has to be disapproved. 

Sizing Up the Home for Placing-cvi Purposes 

It is after one goes away from the home that the perspective is found 
which enables one to make a clear analysis of its possibilities. So far 
one has enjoyed the people as fellow-beings. Now one must estimate 
them dispassionately. Fortimate it is if the home-finding visitor has 
so preserved the nice balance of friendliness and keen judgment all 
along that she has neither committed herself as favorable to the 
family nor contracted a prejudice against them because they are not 
her kind. If hospitality has been offered in the home it had, of course, 
to be accepted, and gave another valuable bit of insight into the 
family life; but it is ethically imfortunate for a visitor to have to 
estimate impartially the potential value of a family from whom she 
has accepted food or lodging. 

The estimate of the possibilities of a home is obtained by a careful 
balancing of its assets and its liabilities. No home is altogether the 
one or the other. One liability of a disqualifying sort may throw it 
out; one asset of unusual strength may balance several weaknesses, 
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which considered by themselves would make the home a poor invest- 
ment. A mother with a '' gift " with stubborn or nervous children may 
be accepted, for instance, for certain services, although she lives in an 
isolated community with poor schools and her home lacks many com- 
forts. A home may be accepted because of this offsetting of its weak 
points by correspondingly strong ones of another sort quite as often 
as because of good, all-round average qualities. The point is to dis- 
criminate what t3^s of children each home can or ought not to take 
and what it can not do. A poor housekeeper with great kindness of 
heart may be just the person to comfort some forlorn little children 
from a poor home during their mother's illness, and to make their 
father feel at ease in visiting them; but this would not be a home for a 
girl to grow up in during the years when she is learning standards of 
housekeeping. A home where the financial condition is rather poor 
may be usable if there is in the family unusual managing ability 
coupled with a generous spirit that makes one sure that the children 
will not be scrimped. This sort of home, if otherwise suitable, may 
be used for infants where the food is provided by the Society. Chil- 
dren differ also in the amount of material advantages which they 
need, some demanding a rather rich and varied environment to draw 
them out, and others needing the stimulus of plain living and high 
thinking, with few luxuries. A woman who lacks refinement may 
have a native honesty and integrity that is a tonic to morally slouchy 
boys and girls; then when she has done all she can for them in the 
rough, they will need a different sort of person to polish them off. 

It is not the home-finding visitor's work to fit the individual child 
to the home, but so to indicate the strong and weak points in her 
written estimate that the placing visitor shall be clearly guided as to 
the types of children for which the home is possible, and as to the 
points where her watchful training will be most needed. 

The family has been left with the information that final decision 
about sending them a child rests with those in authority in the office, 
and that word will come to them from there. When a home is ap- 
proved the family is formally notified, usually by a convenient 
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Notification of Approval of a Home 



HORATIO A. LAMB. FRU. J. FRKNTICK MURPHY. 6KN. SBC. I. TUCKKR BURR. TRKAS. 
HENRY O. PICKERING. VICB-PIIU. BS STATK STRKKT 

BOSTON CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 

43 HAWKINS ST.. COR. CHARDON ST. 



TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 3710 



BOSTON, MASS., 



Dear 

Your applioation for a has 
been o are fully oonsidered^ and your 
home is now aooepted for our use. 
We shall be glad to send you suoh 
a as will best suit your wishes 
and our needs as soon as it is pos- 
sible for us to do so. Before^ or 
at the time a is taken to your 
home^ there will be an opportunity 
for a oonferenoe between our visitor 
and yourself in regard to mutual 
responsibilities . 

If ohanges ooour in your pres- 
ent family arrangements^ or any- 
thing should arise to prevent taking 
a please report to us iimnedi- 
ately . 

Very truly yours, 

J. Prentice Murphy. 



regular f orm.^ When a family is to be notified of refusal or disapproval 
the question of giving them the reason needs to be considered. Befusal 
as a result of the visit is unlike the refusal based upon information 
from references whose confidence must be protected. Something seen 
in the home or brought out in conversation has perhaps changed the 
favorable impression given by references, and this statement may be 
frankly made to the family if it seems desirable to do so. Tem- 

* Form shown above. 
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peramental difficulties, such as the possession of a flighty mind or 
emotional instability, can seldom be explained to the person con- 
cerned. When undesirable neighborhood or family conditions are 
revealed in conversation it is possible to explain to the family, at the 
time of the visit, why the Society's work can not be imdertaken by 
them. In most cases the t3^written form suffices. 

Enlisting the Foster Mother As a Volunteer 

So far, we have spoken of the visit as being a means of getting from 
the family the elements needed to make up a true estimate of its 
members. We must also help them to appreciate what the work of the 
Society is in which they are to have a part. They are being chosen as 
volimteer members of the staff — ^volunteer because the rate of board 
covers little more than the cost of the care of the child, and their per- 
sonal service is to be contributed. Home-finding is, then, the process 
of selection of volunteers, and home supervision is a continuous pro- 
cess of practical training. The foundations of training ought to be 
laid in the home-finding visit for two reasons; first, because obtaining 
the foster mother's response to this service is a part of getting the 
measure of her possibilities; also because a placing-out visitor, while 
considering the home for a particular child, may at the time be unable 
to outline in perspective the general aspects of the work which should 
form the introduction to the special task. 

Already the foster mother has learned something of the Society's 
ways. Training is always twofold. In old-fashioned phrase it is 
given both by precept and example. The new volunteer for home 
service for children learns partly by what she is told of the work, and 
more by what she sees of the methods by which the Society is making 
her acquaintance. This argues strongly for procedure in investigation 
which is ethically as fine as the methods which we want the foster 
mother to use in her dealings with the Society and with the children. 
We want to find in her reliability and frankness, and we must approach 
her with no unworthy subterfuges. We can not approach families as 
people to be iLsed only for our purposes and expect them to have an 
unselfish regard for the children. We want people to respect our 
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judgment even when they differ, and we must respect theirs. If we 
would be trusted we must inspire confidence. 

Most families need, in addition, to know definitely about the work 
of the Society. Those who have lived sheltered and happy lives have 
no background of knowledge of the world out of which the children 
come. They need a background both for their encouragement in 
meeting the problems that must inevitably come if they take a child, 
and for their appreciation of the real bigness of the task they are 
imdertaking. Many people think that taking a child to board is as 
easy as getting a canary, and would be a fine resource when they 
want to retire from real work. They do not understand that they are 
being called to travel the rocky road which fathers and mothers find 
wearisome with their own children and this, moreover, with children 
already handicapped by birth and environment. If they imderstood 
all, but few persons probably would undertake the work; but they 
can be helped to a realization that it is a big thing demanding the best 
that is in them, and the rest can be unfolded gradually as problems 
arise. After love for a child has come many things will be easier. 

Also, the foster families need to know something of the conditions 
from which the children come that they may not take too seriously 
little departiu^s from their own standards of propriety. If they have 
a glimpse of homes where there is no family eating together, they will 
not expect at first, perfection of table manners; if they know that 
little children often grow up with lying as an instinctive weapon for 
protection, and selfishness the only way of self-preservation, they are 
more patient with faults that would otherwise seem to them evidences 
of total depravity. To know that failures will come, but that the 
Society has many splendid successes to report in the run of years, will 
give meaning to the task. It is the home-finding visitor's part to 
keep in such vital touch with the work for children that she can pass 
on to these home volunteers both real understanding and genuine 
enthusiasm. 
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FOSTER HOME RECORDS 

THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE HOME-FINDING AND 

PLACING4)UT DEPARTMENTS 

Just as it is not good placing-out procedure to introduce a child to i 
foster home without first having prepared the home to receive th< 
child, so, on the reverse side, the child needs some introduction to anc 
preparation for the new experience awaiting it. This task falls to thi 
placing-out visitors, who at this point take up the work of adjusting 
children to homes already approved by the Home-Finding De- 
partment. 

The placing-out visitors, in conjunction with their supervisor, 
select from the file of approved homes the ones which seem to them 
best suited to the particular children whom they have to place. This 
means not only that the home-finding visitor must have ability to 
gather and analyze information about foster homes but that she must 
record it in clear, convenient form, giving such photographic glimpses 
of the life, circmnstances, and characteristics of each home as will 
enable placing-out visitors to make intelligent selections. Even with 
a full, well analyzed record, a placing-out visitor will usually need addi- 
tional interpretation of a home in relation to a particular child,^ but 
the more accurate, complete, and vivid the picture in the record, the 
less likelihood will there be of the placing-out visitor's missing the 
mark or wasting valuable time in considering homes which are 
imsuited to the specific needs in given cases. 

The records which are used in the Home-Finding Department are 
application blanks, letters of inquiry sent to references, visitors' 
reports on foster homes, an alphabetical index of all applicants, and a 
geographical index of foster homes in use. The application blanks and 
letters to references used by the Boston Children's Aid Society will 
be found on pages 14, 15, 21, 22. The visitor's report on the foster 
home includes cards^ on which certain points about the home are 
briefly simomarized in a word or a phrase. These are intended primar- 
ily for the convenience of visitors in picking out quickly from the 

^ See page 9 in re additional visits by placing-out visitors. 
' See pages 38-42. (A new card is being prepared.) 
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files possible homes for different types of children. Attached to these 
cards is a full description, according to a definite topical outline, of 
the home and family as the home-finding visitor saw them at the time 
of her visit, together with her interpretation of the tj^s of children 
which the home could probably care for most successfully. Whenever 
references are seen, the facts learned from them are also recorded. In 
the case of each home, the written application, all correspondence with 
the applicant and references, and the full report of the visitor are 
filed together in an individual folder. 

A beginning has also been made in the direction of adding to the 
foster-home records the experiences of the placing-out visitors in the 
use of the homes, showing what children have been placed in each 
home, the kinds of care or training required for them, and the success 
with which the home has given this care and training. The home- 
finding visitor's detailed reports of her visits, combined with the 
reports of the experience of the placing-out visitors in the use of 
foster homes, supply a fund of information from which it is hoped 
more definite knowledge may be built up in regard to the relative 
value, in the care and training of various t3^s of children, of different 
elements in foster homes. 

Some additional points on foster-home records, including their 
indexing and filing, various printed forms used by other agencies, and 
certain principles of record writing of general application may be 
found in ''Elements of Record Keeping for Child-Helping Organiza- 
tions."! 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

The following cases have been selected from the foster-home records 
of the Society to illustrate the different processes involved in foster- 
home investigations; also to show the kind of information which is 
made available to the placing-out visitors to guide them in their 
choices of homes for particular children. The names of all persons 
and localities in these records have been changed. 

* By Georgia G. Ralph, published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d Street, New York. 
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Applications Refused on Basis of Information and 
Impressions Gained in Office Interview 

Home No. 1. Mrs. A. applied for a small child to board. Is an 
extremely nervous, rather foolish-mannered woman, tall, thin, rather 
well and neatly dressed. Application refused because of lack of 
experience, location near mills, other boarders, and probably poor 
financial state. 

Home No. 2. Mrs. L. applied for baby to board. Called with 
married daughter and baby with whom she lives. The baby is a great 
husky child. Mrs. L. a sweet, middle-aged woman, but not at all 
healthy looking. Daughter young, pretty, and rather argumentative. 
Visitor felt that owing to daughter's own baby, which Mrs. L. was 
evidently caring for, another baby would involve too much work as 
woman did not seem strong. Admitted that she had been tired out 
and was rather run down at present, but thought that in time she 
would be stronger. 

Home No. 3. Mrs. S., quite an old woman, unprepossessing and 
obviously beyond prime to board children. Lives with nephew, wife, 
and child. Showed a good deal of sense in talking of conclusions she 
has reached through experience, but visitor felt that she was aging too 
much to work with active children. Mrs. S. was slow mentally and 
cumbersome physically. 

Home No. 4. Mrs. M. applied for two boys of school age. Is par- 
tial to boys. One son, eighteen, has gone to war. Woman is unattrac- 
tive but has a humorous eye. After a long conversation visitor felt 
that she was not forceful enough to manage boys well. Also, her hus- 
band is not well and he works at night. These conditions led the 
visitor to decide that the home would not be very useful for the work 
the woman wished to do.^ 

^ When an application is rejected on the basis of an office interview, no folder 
is made for the record but a brief statement of the reasons for refusal, as shown in 
Homes 1 to 4, is entered on a plain card, headed with the name of the applicant. 
These cards are filed with the foster home index cards and are of a different color 
so that they are readily distinguishable. 
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Applications Refused on Basis of Replies to Questions on 

the Printed Application Blank ^ 

Home No. 5. Mrs. O., aged twenty-two, husband same age, two 
children aged four and two. Applied for a young girl to assist with 
care of children. Willing to pay wages and treat her as one of the 
family. Application refused on ground that woman was too young to 
cope with the problems of a C. A. S. wage girl. 

Home No. 6. Mrs. T., aged thirty-two, husband thirty-five, two 
children seven and three, Mr. T.'s mother seventy. Have a girl from 
another agency for housework; want girl to help with children. 
Application refused on account of other girl in the home. 

The Confidential Exchange Gave Assistance Which Made 

Further Investigation Unnecessary 

Home No. 7. Mrs. L., aged forty-two, living with husband fifty, 
daughter twenty-four, and two sons fifteen and eleven, made applica- 
tion in reply to an advertisement by the Society for boarding homes 
for babies. She said that she had previously boarded babies from 
two other agencies but could not afford to continue at the low rate 
which they paid. Said that her family was fond of children and that 
she had time to spare. The impression of the woman gained in the 
office interview was favorable. 

Inquiry of the Confidential Exchange brought the names of four 
agencies which knew the woman. Further inquiry of these agencies 
brought the information that one had disapproved the home because 
it was dirty and disorderly, and that two others had found the home 
unsatisfactory and had discontinued its use. The application was 
disapproved without further investigation. 

A More Involved Case Showing ihe Value of the Confidential Exchange 

Home No. 8. [Note: The report from the CJonfidential Exchange 
showed that this home had been known to another agency several 
years before. This agency was consulted by the C. A. S. and the 

^ See pages 14 and 15 for printed blanks. 
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information obtained led to the final disapproval of the home on 
evidence which might never have come to light had it not been for 
the sources of information contained in the record of the first agency.] 

Mrs. J. D called at office in reply to one of the Society's 

advertisements for boarding homes for babies. The worker who inter- 
viewed her reported : " Mrs. D. is twentynsix and extremely attractive. 
From appearance and conversation should judge her to be sensible and 
intelligent. Stated that her husband is not living at home and that 
she is keeping house for an uncle, forty-five, and her own little girl of 
five years, who looked well cared for and was neatly dressed.'' 

An inquiry of the Confidential Exchange brought the information 
that another social agency had previously inquired about Mrs. D. 

This agency was consulted and reported that Mrs. D. had applied 
to them for a child to board several years before. She was at that 
time living with her husband. Favorable reports from two own 
references, two independent sources, and from their visiting agent 
had resulted in their approving the home at that time. The agency 
furnished the names and addresses of references whom it had con- 
sulted during the earlier investigation. 

When making the present application Mrs. D. gave as references an 
entirely different group of persons from those given when she applied 
to the first agency. Three of the new references wrote that they 
had known Mrs. D. for from three to four years, and they spoke 
very favorably of her and of her uncle for whom she keeps house. 
A doctor whom Mrs. D. had named as her physician was unable to 
recall her, but said that he ''might have forgotten her." 

At this point in the investigation the Society's visitor called at 
Mrs. D.'s home and reported: 

Approach: Cypress Street car to De Long Street. Walk down 
De Long to Adams Street. Turn to left and walk thi^e blocks to 
Franklin Terrace. Last house in the Terrace. 

House: A small, detached dwelling with shrubbery in front and a 
well kept grassy yard at the side and rear. A prettily furnished parlor 
with a victrola, and dining room and kitchen on the first floor; up- 
stairs a large airy bedroom occupied by Mrs. D. and her little girl, a 
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smaller bedroom occupied by Mrs. D.'s wide, a bath room and tiny 
sunny room which is now used as a sewing room. The house was 
very neat and Mrs. D. seemed to be enjoying every bit of her house- 
keeping. Was baking cookies and had just put up some fruit. 

Family: Mrs. D. told visitor cheerfully much of her rather sad his- 
tory. Her mother had died when she was sixteen and she had prac- 
tically brought up three younger brothers and sisters. Three years 
later she had married, much against her father's wishes. Her husband 
was a handsome, dashing fellow, who infatuated her, but she soon 
found out her mistake as her father had warned her she would. Her 
husband never supported her, drank, and went about with other 
women. Her father died about a year after her marriage, and her 
brothers and sisters were taken by a sister of her mother who lives in 
Buffalo and has no children of her own. Mr. D.'s support was never 
sufficient for even their simplest needs, and Mrs. D. worked for a 
time in Churchill's department store, boarding the baby with her 
next-door neighbor during the day. Her husband finally left her, and 
an uncle, who had been boarding, ^ggested that she make a home for 
him. He is forty-five and works for Gordon & Company. 

If Mrs. D. takes a baby, she will fit up the sewing room for her own 
little girl and have the baby in her room. She would like to take a 
mother and baby. Thought that her uncle's being there would make 
no difference, as she says he is a quiet, sober man who would pay no 
attention to a girl. 

Mrs. D. has been very intimate with the people whom she gave as 
references, but otherwise says she has few friends. She finds her 
inspiration in her home keeping, which she dearly loves, in outings 
with her little girl, and in Sunday trips when her uncle can join them. 
She would take a baby out a great deal as her housekeeping is simple, 
and she likes to be in the air and keeps her own little girl outdoors as 
much as possible. 

In the hope of getting some information about the uncle, visitor 
called to see Mrs. X., one of the references given by Mrs. D. to the 
agency to which she applied several years before. Mrs. X. had 
known Mrs. D. and her family intimately before Mrs. D.'s marriage, 
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and is quite sure that there is no uncle. She said that after the 
mother's death the girl came under the influence of some doubtful 
companions, and that she used to go to the beaches and pick up men 
and talk flippantly about it. The man she married had been well 
brought up but was weak and unattractive. Mrs. X. did not know of 
his having any bad habits at the time of his marriage, but has seen 
him staggering drunk since. She said that the girl loved a good time 
and wanted more money than her husband could earn. 

Visited Mrs. Y., another of the earlier references. She also has 
known the girl and family intimately, and says that there is no uncle. 
She was very fond of Mrs. D. as a girl and found her a good house- 
keeper and trustworthy. She thinks the girl's companions influenced 
her against her husband and have been her undoing. 

Home disapproved on account of moral conditions. 

Case illustrates: 

Value of Confidential Exchange in foster-home investigations. 
How conditions in a home may change, making it imsafe to rely 

upon an investigation of too long standing. 
Importance of looking up the men in a family. 
Value of references who have known family at different periods. 

Homes Disapproved on the Testimony of Own References 

In each of the following cases a personal interview or filled-out 
application blank was secured and the Confidential Exchange con- 
sulted before proceeding with the inquiry. 

Home No. 9. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Doane, living alone on a 300- 
acre farm in Rydal, applied for a boy fourteen years or older to live in 
their home and help on the farm. 

Three references given by the applicants were written to and replied 
as follows: 

Mr. George Sill wrote evasively: 

I hardly know just what you want to know about Mr. and Mrs. 
Doane. If I had some questions to answer I might fill the bill, but to 
describe the character of a person, not knowing what you would like 
emphasized, is a different proposition. Mr. Doane, morally speaking, 
is all right; he uses neither tobacco nor liquor; he is a well-off farmer 
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and has no children. Mrs. Doane is a fine woman and I think a boy 
would be used well. 

Mr. George Crews threw out a strong hint: 

I think perhaps it would be all right to put a boy in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Doane, although I think Mrs. Doane would be much 
better to a child than Mr. Doane would. As I don't like to say much 
about the matter I think it would be well to write to others for ref- 
erence. 

Mr. William Merritt gave the key to the situation: 

I think the boy would have a good home. She is a fine woman. 
He is a nice man but awful quick-tempered. They are people of some 
means. I think it would make a good home for a boy if he can get 
along with him. 

To avoid a possible injustice to Mr. Doane in refusing his applica- 
tion on these implications, an independent reference was written to, 
who confirmed the suspicions about the man's temper, raised by Mr. 
Doane's own references. 

The home was disapproved on account of the man's temperament. 

Home No. 10. Mrs. Shepherd, living with her husband and two 
young children in a small town, applied for a girl to help with the 
children. 

Letters of inquiry were sent to her three references. 

Mrs. William Linfield replied favorably: 

Mrs. Shepherd is a friend and near neighbor. I feel sure a girl 
would be happy there and the care and training would be good. 

Mr. Leonard Hall raised a question: 

This home ought to be all right for a young girl. "A thoroughly 
happy home," however, means a great deal. 

Mr. James Long, a third own reference, placed the interest of a 
child above friendship for the family: 

You asked me to aid you in getting the "rugged truth" about this 
family in its bearing upon the question of a good home for a child. 
These people are friends and I would not wish to injure them, but 
in the interest of the child I can not give a favorable opinion. Sev- 
eral girls have been there for a time and soon left with various un- 
favorable reports. The husband has long had a reputation for not 
paying his bills, and there have been reports, supported by evidence 
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